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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


During the past few months your executive has held several 
meetings to plan what we think are attractive indoor and out¬ 
door programs for you to enjoy in the coming season. 

There are many things that we would like to do, but we are 
limited by the amount of time and talent that the membership is 
willing to contribute. 

For the corning season we are aksing for volunteers for several 
specific jobs. 

Hie need a good typist to type the Wood Duck for the October 
issue on. If you feel that you are qualified would you please 
contact any of the executive immediately. The Club has an 
IB1Y1 electric typewriter. 

For the Audubon Screen Tours the Audubon director would like 
two people to collect the tickets at the door. All that is 
required is a warm welcome to the guests. Ross would 
appreciate hearing from interested applicants before the 
first Screen Tour. 

The coffee girl would welcome some assistance at the indoor 
meetings. It’s a good way to get to know some of the members 
of the Club. 

- Fred Wenzel would appreciate any adult who knows of any 

youngsters who would enjoy the program of the Junior Club to 
contact him so that they may attend. To you Juniors - bring 
your friends to any program or hike that may be of interest 
to them. 

We would welcome any constructive criticism from the members of 
the Club. If any person wants new hikes or new speakers for the 
1970-71 season, see the respective chairmen. 

Give the hike leaders your active support. Attend Club meetings. 
Get to know your fellow naturalists. 

Last year we had 60 new members join the Club. Let's hear from 
you. We would be pleased to have your assistance and ideas. I 
know members of the executive would be pleased to have you on 
their committees. The success of any Club depends upon its 
members. 

As an aside, would all those who were out birding on the Spring 
Bird Count day in Way please send me their lists so I can compile 
the Spring Bird Count. 

Special thanks to the outgoing members of the executive who per¬ 
formed their duties so remarkably well. Hats off also to our 
typist and to our coffee girl, both of whom did a splendid job. 
Last, but not least, thanks to the members of the executive - the 
old standbys who are serving again this year - for a job well 
done last season. 

Let the 1969-70 season be one of action and active support, 

Ed Dinniwell 
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HOW TO REAR MONARCH BUTTERFLIES 

D. Davis 

As I have been asked many times how to rear Monarchs, I have 
decided to write a short article on the subject. The methods 
described are by no means the best, but I was able to raise 139 
Monarchs satisfactorily using these methods. 

Eggs are collected from the underside of young Milkweed plants. 

A small part of the leaf which the egg is on is cut out and glued 
with a number of others on a recipe card. The card is then placed 
over a box or container so that the eggs hang and may develop 
naturally. In four days the eggs turn a dark brown colour and 
hatch. Young larvae are handled by means of a moist camel hair 
brush and put into a container with tender young Milkweed leaves. 
The recipe cards should be checked at least twice a day. Newly 
hatched larvae tend to stay near the piece of Milkweed leaf and 
do not travel far except after a long period of time. 

Another method is to collect already hatched larvae from the 
field. It is best to separate the smaller and larger larvae. If 
sufficient food is not kept available, cannibalism will develop. 
Keep the containers free of waste material. They should be well 
ventilated and not in the dark. The rate of development of the 
larvae apparently depends on the temperature. 

When the larva is about two inches long it will pupate. Some 
use a large screen cage with a removable top for the larvae. 

When the top is covered with pupae it is removed and put over a 
cheese cloth or screen cage for the newly hatched Monarchs, 

Some put the larvae which are ready to pupate into a small 
container, place a tongue depressor over it and place a cloth 
over the container and depressor. The cloth is attached with an 
elastic band. Empty milk cartons are handy containers. The 
larvae almost always pupate on the tongue depressor and may be 
removed and put on a rack with other pupae. Newly hatched 
Monarchs should be left for a while until the wings are hardened 
before they are tagged, or as they are near perfect specimens, 
put in an insect collection. 

i reproduced from "The Curlew", 

Willow Beach Field Naturalists 
November, 1968 


"Biologists for generations have been trying to work out 
'systems', but Nature simply will not be pigeonholed precisely." 


■Roger Tory Peterson 
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DAYS ON THE DUNDAS MARSH - 1946 

UJ. UJ. Sudd 


With the ending of the Second World War in 1945 things started 
to get back to normal with respect to scientific research in 
biology. In Ontario this was reflected in the setting up of the 
Ontario Research Commission which, among other things, encouraged 
the universities of Ontario to undertake fundamental research 
on fisheries and wildlife. In 1946 the Commission had no funds 
of its own to distribute so the Research Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Lands and Forests "bankrolled" the effort by paying 
personnel and supplying funds for purchase of equipment. At 
McMaster University the programme was concentrated in the "Dundas 
Marsh Project" directed by Dr. A. E. Warren, Professor of Zoology. 

In the spring of 1946 I acquired a Ph.D. degree in Zoology at 
the University of Toronto and concluded arrangements to go to 
McMaster as Lecturer in Zoology, starting in the fall. It thus 
befell that I was taken on as project leader for the Dundas 
Marsh Project and spent the summer days of 1946 becoming acquainted 
with the marsh. My wife, Kathryn, and I secured an apartment at 
270 Main Street West and I got a CCM bicycle which I pedalled 
out daily along Main Street to our laboratories in Hamilton Hall 
at McMaster. The other three "marsh trotters" for the summer 
were E.R.M. "Ernie" Kay, Edward "Ed" Turner and L.E. "Larry" 

Wragg. The two former were undergraduates at McMaster and the 
latter had just received a B.A. in Biology at McMaster. The four 
of us assembled at the lab. each morning and went off on excur¬ 
sions through the marsh during the day, packing with us lunches 
to be eaten on convenient banks of the marsh at noon. We got a 
rowboat in which we travelled about in our researches and we kept 
it chained to a tree overnight at the edge of the marsh at Grassy 
Point below the university. Several mornings during the summer 
were spent finding the boar after it had been pried loose from 
its mooring by nocturnal prowlers and left abandoned elsewhere 
on the marsh. For our summer's work we had four projects; 
l) Sounding the depth of the water, 2) Chemical Analysis 
of the water, 3) Survey of the Muskrat population, and 4) 
Collection of Aquatic plants. 

The sounding of the water was done by three of us in the boat. 

We had a stout rope with a broad weight at one end which would 
sink rapidly into the water but would not settle into the mud. 

The rope was marked off at one decimeter intervals by coloured 
strings tied around it, each colour corresponding to a particular 
depth. Starting at a point on one edge of the marsh we would 
row in a straight line toward another point at the opposite edge 
of the marsh. The rower stopped the boat after each three oar- 
strokes and then the weignt was dropped into the water and the 
depth was found by noting the colour of the string nearest to 
the surface. Repeated criss-crossings of the marsh were made in 
this fashion and the resulting readings of depth were plotted on 
a map. The depth was found to vary from a few centimeters at the 
edge of the marsh to three meters in the deepest part of the open 
water. 


Cont'd . , 
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D ays on the Dundas Marsh (Cont t d«) 

The chemical analysis of the water was done by Ernie Kay, 
assisted by Ed Turner. He chose ten stations throughout the 
marsh with various conditions of water depth and vegetation. 

These stations were visited by boat in rotation through the 
summer at the rate of two per day. Thus each station was visited 
once a week from Monday to Friday. At each station measurements 
were made at various depths in the water, including the amount 
of dissolved oxygen and carbon dioxide and the acidity and 
temperature of the water. Samples of water were captured in 
bottles to be analyzed later in the laboratory and temperatures 
were read from a reversing thermometer. On the night of August 
12th and 13th, Ernie Kay, Ed Turner and I stayed up all night to 
make the measurements at Station 10 where there was a heavy 
growth of vegetation in the water. At 7:00 P1Y1 and 11:00 PHI on 
August 12th and 3:00 Add and 7:00 A1Y1 on August 13th we rowed out 
to the station and took the samples, then rowed back to the shore 
and scampered up to the lab. to make the analyses. The night was 
calm and clear but became quite cool and damp with dew towards 
morning. 

Larry UJragg concentrated on the study of the muskrat population. 
Naturalists who frequented the region reported such a high con¬ 
centration of muskrats before 1945 that houses were too numerous 
to count and in parts of the marsh one could jump from house to 
house. In the winter of 1945-1946, less than forty houses were 
observed. Immediately preceding this severe decrease in popula¬ 
tion the marsh had been sprayed with DDT in solution. During 
1946 Larry UJragg observed muskrat activity, mapped vegetation 
types, tagged muskrats, made post-mortems of muskrats^and coll¬ 
ected parasites from them. Some caged animals were given food 
sprayed with DDT solution in amounts comparable to that applied 
to the marsh. Observations were made on several muskrats_swim¬ 
ming in tanks when the water surface was covered with a film of 
oil. At 4 cu. cms, of light fuel oil per square meter of water 
surface, a muskrat after twenty minutes rapidly sank and suffered 
from exposure. 

Illy activities during the summer, when not directed at helping 
the other workers, were concentrated on making a collection of 
aquatic plants. This entailed patrolling the whole shoreline 
of the marsh and its inlets, tramping along the banks of the 
Desjardins Canal and rowing about in the boat collecting sub¬ 
merged and floating plants. In that year, 1946, the area of 
the marsh occupied by vegetation was much greater than at present 
in 1969. The whole of the marsh from its western end eastward 
to the level of Hickory Island and Cockpit Island was solidly 
occupied by plants. The most extensive growth was that of the 
Old llJorld Manna Grass, Glyceria maxima . Another striking plant 
was the reed, Phraqmites communis , growing in clumps on the bank 
of the canal. The handsomest was the water-willow, Decodon 
verticillatus, and the rarest the yam, Dioscorea villosa , found 
on the west end of Hickory Island. I located one plant by smell. 
After repeatedly passing through a patch of vegetation near Grassy 
Point and noting a heavily sweetish perfume in the air I tracked 
it down to the sweetflag, Acorus Calamus . 

Cont'd » . . 
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Days on the Dundas Marsh (Cont'd.) 

Our activities on the marsh attracted the attention of the local 
press. Lloyd Blum, photographer, spent a day on the marsh luith 
us, snapping photos of various activities. His pictures mere 
used to illustrate an article in the Globe and Mail, October 
14th, 1946, page 5. The article, entitled "Will Determine Cause 
of Loss of UJild Life", described the project; and the pictures 
entitled "Research in Wild Life on Dundas Marsh" showed Ernie 
Kay, Ed Turner and me making measurements and recording data. 

With the approach of fall and the beginning of term at McMaster 
our activities on the marsh ceased and we retreated to the McMas¬ 
ter laboratories to correlate the data. Ernie Kay went into his 
fourth year and Ed Turner into his third year of the Honours 
Chemistry and Zoology course at McMaster. Larry Wragg left McMas¬ 
ter and went to the University of Toronto whrre he used some of 
the data on muskrats of the Dundas Marsh for an M.fl. degree, 
granted in 1951. He later received a Ph.D. degree at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin in 1955 and an M.D. degree from Northwestern 
University in 1962 and is now (in 1969) on the staff of the 
Medical School of Northwestern University in Chicago. I wrote 
up an account of ninety-one species of plants of the marsh in an 
article "Plants collected in the Dundas Marsh, Hamilton, Ont. 

1946" which was published later in the Canadian Field-Naturalist, 
65 (4) ; 127-120 (1950). The plant specimens are now deposited 
in the herbarium of the Royal Botanical Gardens. 

In order that research workers who had conducted projects during 
1946 could report on their activities, the Ontario Research 
Commission organized its first "Technical Session of the Advisory 
Committee on Fisheries and Wildlife Research". The sessions were 
held on March 1st, 1947 at the University of Toronto. In a 
"Fisheries Session" in the Botany Building, E. R. M. Kay gave a 
paper entitled "Physical and Chemical Conditions in the Dundas 
Marsh in Summer". In a "Wildlife Session" in the Hygiene 
Building L. Wragg reported on "Dundas Marsh Muskrat Investigation" 
and W. W. Dudd reported on "Plants of the Dundas Marsh". 


THE END OF OLD 505-55649 

Marshall Field 

In 1955, Dim Ronald was a junior member of the St. Thomas Field 
Naturalists Club. Like most young boys, he was very interested 
in club projects involving the construction of Wood Duck, Screech 
Owl and Bluebird nesting boxes. Dim decided on a project of his 
own and fastened a nail keg, with the appropriate-sized hole for 
a Screech Owl, to a Maple tree in front of the family home on 
Myrtle Street, in St. Thomas. He borrowed some bands and over a 
period of two years tagged four Screech Owls. The one we are 
particularly interested in was banded on the 29th of November, 
1955. 


Cont ’ d 
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The End of Old 505-55649 (Cont'd.) 

On December 8th, 1968, Bob Fowler was walking through the central 
part of Pinafore Park. He observed a fairly large hawk fly away 
from what he first believed to be a Ruffed Grouse. A closer 
inspection revealed the remains of a Screech Owl, with a band 
attached to one leg. The incident was reported to me, and after 
checking my records, I discovered old 649 in the past thirteen 
years had wandered approximately one-half mile from the original 
banding site. Its life span had ended providing a meal for 
another bird of prey. 

I suspect the hawk involved was a Goshawk, as there was one fre¬ 
quenting the Park area during this period. I would guess that 
this Screech Owl had survived well past the average age for this 
species. The Goshawk, I feel, was carrying out the job it was 
created for - to eliminate the old, crippled, or sick of its 
prey species, and leave only the strongest to reproduce. 

Reprinted from l! The Cardinal" 
Mcllwraith Field Naturalists Club 
London, Ontario 

February, 1969 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


An interesting program of activities has been arranged for the 
coming season. Meetings will be held each month, from October 
to April inclusive, at the Children’s Garden in UJestdale. The 


meetings will 
The following 

be on a Saturday morning 
talks will be given: 

from 10:00 

AM 

to 11:30 

Oct. 

18, 

1969 

The Mammals 

Mr. 

R. 

Bateman 

Nov. 

S, 

1969 

Hibernating Animals 

Mr. 

0. 

Scott 

Dec. 

13, 

1969 

Something about Birds 

Dr. 

E. 

Dinniwell 

Oan. 

10, 

1970 

The Duck 

Mr. 

0. 

Anderson 

F eb. 

14, 

1970 

Wildlife Film 

Mr. 

F. 

Wenzel 

Mar. 

14, 

1970 

The Tree 

Mr. 

W. 

Gilmour 

April 11 , 

1970 

More about Birds 

Mr. 

0. 

Dowal1 


Hikes will be held 
following dates: 

Sept. 13, 1969 
Sept. 27, 1969 
Oct. 25, 1969 
Nov. 22, 1969 
Ban. 24, 1970 


regularly from 


September to May 


Feb. 28, 1970 
Mar. 28, 1970 
Apr. 25, 1970 
May 9, 1970 
May 23, 1970 


on the 



For the hikes, meet at King St. W. & Bond St. at 9:30 AM. 
For information, please call Mr. Fred Wenzel, 528-6600 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The monthly meeting mill be held on September 8th, 1969, at 
8:30 PIY1 at the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens on Plains Road West. 

A programme of outstanding films from the National Film Board 
and other sources mill be presented. 

Refreshments mill be served. 


FIELD EVEN TS 

Saturday, Sept. 2yth - Field trip to the Short Hills Wilderness 

area near Vineland to study Carolinian 
Forest Zone. Meet at the Grimsby Beach 
Interchange (Park Road) of the Queen 
Elizabeth Highmay at 9:30 AM. Bring 
lunch. Leader: George Meyers 
Phone - Grimsby - 945-4217 


Thanksgiving Week-end- Once again the Club has taken over Pine 
October 10th - 13th Grove Inn, at Dmight, for the annual 

Thanksgiving trip to the Algonquin Park 
area. There is a full program planned, 
mith excellent leaders. Cost is $(33.00 
per person, accommodation shared. If 
you are interested in attending, please 
contact Joan Allingham, 1067 Oneida Place, 
Burlington (634-5924) NOW. Last year's 
meek-end mas filled very early, and many 
mere disappointed. Many registrations 
have been received already, and if you 
don't register soon, it may be too late! 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 


The Audubon lectures for this season mill be held in the Auditor 
ium of Scott Park Secondary School on King Street East, and mill 
commence at 8:00 PM. Tickets are available from Mr. Ross 
McAndrem or from any member of the executive. 


Folloming is the Programme: 
Monday, October 6, 1969 

Wednesday, November 19, 1969 


THE LIVING JUNGLE 
Robert C. Harmes 

OUR UNIQUE WATER WILDERNESS - 
THE EVERGLADES 
William A. Anderson 


Cont'd . 
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Wednesday, January 7, 1970 
Wednesday, March 11, 1970 
Thursday, April 16, 1970 


SWEDEN MOUNTAINS TO THE SEA 
John 0. Bulger 

DEATH VALLEY - LAND OF CONTRAST 
Kent Durden 

JOURNEY IN TIME 
Robert W. Davison 


NEW NATURE IN BOOKS 
in 

Arts & Science Department 
HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The harsh world of seas and rocky coasts has always fascinated 
naturalists and explorers. Several new books on both of these 
aspects of the sea coast are to be found in the Arts and Science 
Department of your library. 

In THE ATLANTIC SHORE in which they describe the land and in¬ 
habitants of the North Atlantic coastal fringe, John Hay and 
Peter Farb combine the systematic observations of trained 
naturalists with the fresh vision of the Pilgrims and Norsemen, 
Their story is of the rocky underpinnings of the shore, its 
grasses, tidal life and marshes, wind and spray, marine animals, 
birds and sand. It is a history of men and their land - Baffin 
Island, the Gaspe, Maine, Cape Cod and the Islands, Rhode Island 
and New York. 

Macquaire Island, 1,400 miles by sea from Melbourne, is a narrow 
fogbound strip of land in the southern ocean. Mary Gilham, a 
botanist, spent a summertime there on what is described as one 
of the world’s most remarkable wildlife sanctuaries, forming 
the breeding place for millions of sea-birds and seals. Her 
story, SUB-ANTARCTIC SANCTUARY with the main emphasis on the 
island’s own fauna and flora, is illustrated with maps, drawings 
and numerous photographs. 

A. J. Southward has written LIFE ON THE SEA-SHORE which deals 
with the physical and theoretical aspects of life on the sea 
shore. This valuable practical handbook and work of reference 
proves that there is a greater variation of environmental factors 
and richness of life within this small area than in any other 
habitat. 

In THE WINTER BEACH by Charlton Ogburn Jr k the author writes 
with authority of the history, character and probable future of 
the Atlantic beaches from Maine to North Carolina. 


Cont'd . 
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New Mature in Books ( Cont 1 d.) 


An unusual combination of poet and scientist, this book is 
actually Mr. Ogburn's creed about nature and man's place in 
nature and establishes him as a sensitive reflective writer in 
the Thoreauvian tradition. 

Corey Ford's book WHERE THE SEA BREAKS ITS BACK is subtitled 
"The Epic Story of a Pioneer Naturalist and the Discovery of 
Alaska". It tells of the remarkable life and accomplishments of 
Georg Wilhelm Steller (1709-1746) one of Europe's foremost 
naturalists and the first to identify and record the unique 
wildlife of the Alaskan Coast. It is the story also of V/itus 
Bering's tragic last voyage in the course of which Steller made 
his principal discoveries and suffered with Bering and the crew 
of the ill-fated brig, St. Peter, some of the cruelest reverses 
ever encountered in the long crusl history of Arctic exploration. 





